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MADAME de STAEL'S ATTITUDE TOWARD NATURE 

Literary critics have made much capital of the following 
utterances of Madame de Stael: "Si ce n'etait pas le respect 
humain, je n'ouvrirais pas ma fenetre pour voir la baie de 
Naples pour la premiere fois, tandis que je ferais cinq cents 
lieux pour aller causer avec un hommed'esprit que je ne connais 
pas." These words quoted for the first time by Sainte Beuve 1 
as evidence that the enjoyment of natural scenery was not 
necessary to Madame de Stael, have since been repeatedly 
adduced as sufficient proof that she was incapable of either 
appreciating or interpreting nature. Gustave Lanson* makes 
them the effective culmination of his contention that Madame 
de Stael did not possess the nature-sense ; Lady Blennerhasset 3 
finds in them the confirmation of her theory that the quiet 
contemplation of nature paralysed Madame de Stael 's conver- 
sational talents ; and Albert Sorel ' considers them far more 
representative of her real sentiments than the appreciative 
words put in the mouth of Corinne: "On voit la mer et le 
Vesuve et Ton oublie tout ce qu'on sait des hommes. " In addi- 
tion to these instances I have heard in two continental lecture- 
rooms Madame de Stael's attitude toward nature summarily 
dismissed with the citation of an arbitrary variation of this 
hackneyed phrase. Now if this were the only occasion upon 
which Madame de Stael expressed her opinion of the bay of 
Naples, it would be just to cite these words in accusation, but 
when there exists abundant evidence to show that she was often 
in full sympathy with nature, it would seem that some remon- 
strance should be made against their repeated use. They lose, 
for example, much of their effectiveness when compared with 
the following extracts from a letter to the Italian poet Monti 
(Feb. 23, 1800): "What a sight is Vesuvius with its waves of 
fire, challenging as it were comparison with those so near and 

1 Critiques et Portraits, 1835. 

2 Histoire de la litterature francaise, p. 866. 

3 Madame de Stael, Vol. II, p. 508. 

* Madame de Stael, p. 116. 
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yet so different. This continual fire seen for the first time, this 
vivid nature, these citron and orange trees, with their fruit 
rolling in the streets, speak of that carelessness which is conse- 
quent on plenty." ... "I have had only four great pleas- 
ures in Italy, to have heard you and to have seen St. Peter's, the 
sea and Vesuvius." If we submit as further evidence the im- 
portant role played by the description and interpretation of the 
Neapolitan landscape in the novel Corinne and the Epltre sur 
Naples in which Madame de Stael depicts with poetic warmth 
and enthusiasm the attractions of "ces lieux fortunes," there 
will be little room for doubt that she herself succumbed to these 
irresistible charms. 

The question will be asked how did Madame de Stael come to 
express such contradictory opinions of the bay of Naples ? The 
answer will be found, I believe, by examining more carefully the 
circumstances under which this and similar assertions were 
made. Upon one occasion, when the beauties of Mont Blanc 
were being pointed out to her by an enthusiastic observer, she 
exclaimed, "O, for the gutter in the rue du Bac. " (Madame 
de Stael lived, before her exile, in ruede Grenelle Saint Germain 
near the rue du Bac.) No one would think of interpreting these 
words literally and concluding that she actually preferred the 
'gutter' to the stupendous grandeur of Mont Blanc. What 
she did in this case as in many others was to avail herself of 
the effective rhetorical device of antithesis to emphasize the fact 
that she preferred Paris to Geneva, that she felt the need of 
society, of intellectual stimulus, and, above all, of the opportunity 
to causer in her beloved Paris. We must never lose sight of 
the fact that Madame de Stael's residence in Switzerland was 
forced upon her by the First Consul, who deprived her of the 
precious privilege of living at Paris, and kept her mind in a 
state of continual anxiety and fear of worse to come. This 
obligatory sojourn in Switzerland with its consequent mental 
agitation must have embittered a contemplation of nature which 
under normal conditions would have been perfectly enjoyable. 

I do not wish to question the truth of the assertion that 
Madame de Stael preferred conversation to the quiet observation 
of nature. The perusal of half a dozen pages of the autobio- 
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graphical work, Dix annees d'exil, would suffice to corroborate 
this view. She says, for example, "I do not try to conceal the 
fact that living at Paris is the most agreeable of all." She was 
born there, she lived there during her childhood and youth, she 
could find there those intimate friends with whom she had 
shared the perils of the revolution. Of greater significance is 
the following utterance: "French conversation exists only at 
Paris, and since childhood, conversation has been my greatest 
pleasure." Literary critics have been too prone to turn into 
ridicule this talent and passion for conversation. Carlyle, 5 for 
example, humorously describes Madame de Stael as swooping 
down upon unsuspecting Weimar, of luring Goethe and Schiller 
from their quiet retreat and dazzling them with the sallies and 
flashes of her brilliant intellect. Whatever element of humor 
this and similar interviews may contain, we must not forget 
that in Madame de Stael's case the word causer has a far 
nobler meaning than is generally implied by this word. It is 
not the small talk and bavardage of modern society, but rather 
conversation in the Platonic sense, engendered in an intense 
desire to acquire and impart knowledge on all literary, political, 
and philosophical questions of the day. Madame de Stael was 
the first modern to raise conversation to the sphere of Art. 
Corinne has been called Madame de Stael transfigured, and if 
this is true then Corinne's poetical improvisations at the Capital 
before a notable assemblage of Italian lumieres are but the 
idealization of the conversations in Madame de Stael's salon at 
Paris which was frequented by the intellectual coryphaei of the 
age. If we keep in mind this exalted significance of the word 
causer and at the same time recall that Madame de Stael 
counted among her friends such illustrious names as Talley- 
rand, Constant, Grimm, Villers, W. von Humboldt, Lafayette, 
and Lucien Bonaparte, we can readily see how she would be in- 
duced to say that she would leave the view of the bay of Naples 
to converse with an homme d 'esprit. 

The above considerations suggest the thought that injustice 
may have been done Madame de Stael by over-emphasizing 

'Fraser's Magazine, Vol. V, p. 171. 
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isolated remarks which upon closer examination lose much of 
pungency. It is the purpose of this article to correct this in- 
justice and to determine with precision Madame de Stael's atti- 
tude toward nature. This will be done by examining her works 
in chronological order and reconstructing from her own regis- 
tered utterances her philosophy of nature. The writer hopes to 
be able to establish the fact that her attitude was not one of 
passive indifference but of positive interest, that she was capa- 
ble of appreciating nature although she did not reproduce it to 
any great extent, and that especially in her later works she 
shows signs of being gifted with that higher interpretive faculty 
which is as akin to genius as the pictorial decorative treatment 
exemplified by the luxuriant but often misleading word-pictures 
of a Chateaubriand. 

Madame de Stael's first work, published in 1788, was a col- 
lection of Lettres sur Jean Jacques, a dithyrambic eulogy in 
prose of the source of her own inspiration. We see immedi- 
ately that her chief interest was not in Rousseau, the apostle of 
the "return to nature." Her intellect was too keen not to see 
the fallacies of his paradoxical position on this question. She 
was attracted by the political theories of the Contrat social, by 
the educational theories of Entile, and by the moral and social 
questions of Heloise. Although her interest in Rousseau's 
nature description is secondary, she is by no means insensible 
to the influence of nature upon Julie, "who is disposed by it to 
all the noblest sentiments of the heart." She finds the setting 
in Switzerland happily chosen, because nature is there in perfect 
harmony with the great passions. With sure critical discern- 
ment she perceives that Rousseau's treatment of nature is 
entirely new and genuine, far superior to the idylls of Gessner, 
"ces prairies emaillees de fleurs, ces berceaux entrelaces de 
fleurs." She confesses that her own heart would be more 
deeply stirred, that it would be more inclined to love in the 
primeval forest, among towering cliffs, and rushing torrents, 
than in the enchanted fields of Gessner, "as insipid as the 
shepherds with which they are peopled." She describes Rous- 
seau's interest in botany as a manner of interesting oneself in 
detail in the country. She points out the fact that he dis- 
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tinguished plants by their form rather than by their properties, 
considering it debasing to observe them with reference to their 
utility to mankind. While Rousseau's aesthetic sense did not 
permit him to associate a tree or flower with the thought of 
human ills and infirmities, Madame de Stael's philosophical 
sense prompted her to examine all natural phenomena with a 
view to their teleological significance. 

Madame de Stael's first essay in fiction was a collection of 
short stories, written about 1786, but not published until 1795. 
She herself says of them that their only merit lies in the depic- 
tion of certain sentiments of the heart. They are in fact 
pathological studies of diseased hearts rather than psychological 
studies of sane minds. Mirza typifies the all-consuming passion 
of an unselfish woman for a thankless lover who eventually 
deserts her; Theodore, the fatal love of a hypersensitive and 
hyper-jealous husband, who sees in his wife's increasing interest 
in social pleasure a diminution in her affection for him. Al- 
though the intense and engrossing passion of the heroes and 
heroines of these sketches makes them little susceptible to the 
consoling and soothing influence of nature, references to nature 
are not entirely lacking. At sunset, when nature assumes its 
garb of mourning, and the universal silence renders one's 
thoughts almost audible, Ximeo prostrates himself on Mirza's 
tomb and realizes for the first time the full extent of his mis- 
fortune. Adelaide is disposed to revery by a beautiful land- 
scape and no pleasure gladdens her heart as does the sweet 
melancholy inspired by nature's charms. Theodore, thinking to 
perceive a change in Adelaide's affection, would betake himself 
to a mountain-top, where in the presence of the sky and the earth 
he could reflect upon human destiny and the possibility of 
ending his own existence. In Zultna, the scene of which is 
laid on the banks of the Orinoco, we look in vain for description 
of the luxuriant vegetation of a tropical clime. This is pre- 
cluded by the very purpose of the story, an attempt to depict 
intense suffering caused by disappointed love in a person pos- 
sessing both elemental passions and a cultured mind. Madame 
de Stael believed that the possession of a highly developed 
faculty of reason did not detract from the capability for intense 
4 
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suffering. This theory, borne out by her own psychological 
make-up, she developed later in the character of Corinne. In 
Zulma everything irrelevant is omitted and we listen to the 
narration of the events which induced Zulma to murder her 
faithless lover. The only part played by nature in the entire 
incident is the setting for the interviews between Zulma and her 
lover. For the purpose of interrogating him, she conducts him 
to a pine-grove on the river bank, where she finds a shelter and 
solitude undisturbed by the presence of human beings. There, 
in the presence of the sky "as pure as her own soul, and of the 
torrents, agitated as her own heart," she questions him about 
the sincerity of his affection. 

In view of the fact that these stories, written about the same 
time as the Lettres sur J. J. Rousseau, show in their general 
characteristics unmistakable signs of his influence, it is not un- 
likely that the nature touches are an attempt to suggest with a 
few strokes that sympathetic attitude toward nature which 
constitutes an integral part of the mental life of his characters. 

Delphine, published in 1802, is the most personal of Madame 
de Stael's works, and, according to her biographer, Madame 
Necker de Saussure, is the reality of her youth. It was written 
at a time when the emotional in her nature predominated over 
the intellectual, when her own unhappy passion for Benjamin 
Constant made her experience all the miseries and ennui of a 
hopeless affection. It is the story of Madame de Stael's own 
great passion unfolding itself amidst hopes, disappointments, 
mental torments, and pangs of conscience, and advancing with 
cumulative intensity until it wrecks the lives of both its victims. 
Political, social, and religious questions are considered only in 
their bearing on the main purpose of the story, a protest against 
woman's position in modern society and the obligation im- 
posed upon her of submitting to public opinion. Everything is 
subordinated to the impassioned utterance of erotic emotion and 
the introspective analysis of the head and the heart. It is, 
moreover, a rotnan de Salon. The action takes place at Paris 
and the characters are drawn from the author's immediate sur- 
roundings, from among the men and women who frequented 
Madame de Stael's drawing-room in the rue Grenelle-Saint- 
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Germain. The novel contains little local color and practically 
no description, circumstance and place being merely indicated. 
The incident itself is of little importance, while the emotion 
produced by it is elaborately treated until the possibilities of 
analysis have been exhausted. 

In a work of this sort, where the high tension of emotion is 
sustained throughout and the self-inflicted analysis only tends to 
make the characters impervious to external influences, nature 
description necessarily plays a very small role. We may, how- 
ever, determine Delphine's attitude toward nature, and if she is, 
as is asserted, the counterpart of Madame de Stael, her attitude 
will throw some light upon that of Madame de Stael at this 
time of her life. We find that she emphasizes two phases of 
the reciprocal relations between mental states and external 
nature which at first sight seem inconsistent: first, the har- 
monious correspondence of mind and nature in their changing 
moods ; second, the utter inflexibility of nature, its indifference 
to all human suffering. To the critical and practical mind 
these correspondences are what Ruskin styles "pathetic falla- 
cies," and nature is stolidly indifferent to human experience. 
And yet we must allow that to the inspired and clairvoyant 
imagination of the poet with his additional sense are revealed 
secret harmonies of which our fettered senses have no cogni- 
zance. The fact that Madame de Stael possessed both the 
critical mind and the poetical imagination will explain this ap- 
parent inconsistency in the attitude of her characters toward 
nature. 

In her happier moments Delphine describes herself as carried 
through the air upon the wings of a cloud. Her feet scarcely 
touch the earth and she is surrounded by an azure sky through 
which all objects appear in shining colors. The recollections of 
her sojourn with her lover Leonce at Bellerive, a country estate 
in the environs of Paris, are always associated with the mild 
weather, clear skies, green trees, and sweet-scented blossoms of 
spring. Restored to her lover's arms after a long period of 
separation, she wakes, after a night of sound and refreshing 
sleep, to find a beautiful sun illuminating her chamber with its 
festal rays, which contribute their share to her happiness, These 
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early rays lighting up the distant horizon and the majesty of 
awakening nature are in full accord with her own hopes of a 
happier future. In her hour of sorrow, nature shows its sym- 
pathy by assuming a sombre aspect. Arriving at Geneva, she 
descends to the lake, which is agitated by a violent wind. She 
derives unspeakable comfort from the raging tempest and wild 
disturbance of the elements, which prove to her that nature as 
well has her own soul is no longer at peace. There are many 
indications that in her sober moments Delphine was keenly 
sensible to nature's indifference to her sufferings, that she was 
plunged by this indifference into a deeper despair from which 
she was relieved only by her faith in an eternal being watching 
over human destiny. Overcome by violent emotion, she throws 
herself upon the ground, where she lies convulsed in tears. On 
rising, she contemplates the calm blue sky with its brilliant 
stars, arid notes the contrast between her own agitated mind 
and the calm of nature. She is comforted, however, by the 
thought that God is present in a realm so worthy of His omnip- 
otence, that His paternal eye is fixed upon suffering humanity 
to solace them in their grief and to lead them to virtue. On 
her way to Switzerland the trees, rivers, and mountains rush by 
with incredible rapidity and she derives little consolation from 
their presence. Nature appears inflexible and she demands in 
vain that it present Leonce's image in one of the fantastic and 
flitting clouds agitated by the wind. One day in particular 
proved to be exceedingly disagreeable during the passage of 
the mountains which separate France from Switzerland. Black 
fir trees interrupt at intervals the dazzling whiteness of the 
snow, and the swollen torrents are heard thundering at the foot 
of the precipices. Delphine says: "Winter does not consist 
merely in the absence of human beings but also in the absence 
of nature. In the other seasons song-birds and vegetation ani- 
mate the landscape, even if it is not enlivened by the presence 
of human beings. But in winter the trees are bare, the frozen 
lakes are as immovable as the overhanging rocks, the mountain- 
tops are obscured by the encircling mists, and everything recalls 
the reign of death." She shudders in passing through this 
world of gloom, which opposes to her grief its impassible repose. 
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An overpowering sense of despair tempts her to cast herself 
over the edge of the precipice. She is deterred, however, by 
hearing a group of peasants praise her beauty as she stands 
clothed in white outlined against a background of fir trees. 
Their admiration arouses in her a sort of self-pity which 
prompts her to put away all thoughts of death and to continue 
her journey. Delphine's attention is again called to the in- 
difference of nature on the morning of her lover's execution, 
when there is not a cloud, not even a veil of mourning over 
the sun. Nature appears resplendent in brilliant colors, in 
glaring contrast to the blackness of the crime to be committed 
and the gloom in the victim's soul. 

We may say that, in general, Delphine evinces a warm sym- 
pathy with nature which is diminished only in the hours of her 
direst distress. The contemplation of nature exalts her to 
those religious thoughts suggested by its majestic beauties. 
The power of love makes her more susceptible to the sensuous 
beauties of nature and causes her to rebel at the thought of 
death. Even in the hour of sorrow, nature does not refuse 
entirely its magic healing power. During her residence at 
Lausanne she takes walking trips in the surrounding mountains, 
whose imposing grandeur solaces her grief by directing her 
thoughts to the celestial consoler above. These promenades 
reveuses take her as far as the Rhine falls at Schaffhausen, 
where she becomes absorbed in watching the waters which have 
been falling so many thousand years without interruption or re- 
pose. She seems to hear "the din of the ages precipitating 
itself into the abyss of time," and sees in the rapidly flowing 
stream the symbol of the "flight of time and the continuity of 
the centuries." She exclaims: "Behold our destiny! wave swal- 
lowing wave, thousands of sensitive beings, suffering, deserving, 
and perishing like the jets of water, which make a desperate 
leap into the air and then disappear forever." 

From the Abbaye du Paradis, where she had retired in order 
to conceal herself from Leonce, Delphine writes to her confi- 
dante, Mademoiselle d'Albemar, as follows: "You know that 
when I was with you I took great pleasure in the contemplative 
life. The rustling of the wind and the waves made me experi- 
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ence the sweetest sensations. In listening to these harmonious 
sounds, I dreamed of the future and mingled the hopes of youth 
with those of another world. Even now when I expect nothing 
but sorrow, I walk at night in the garden and contemplate the 
Alps and the sky. I endeavor to recall those sublime works 
which from early youth have consecrated my life to the worship 
of the great and the good, the songs of Ossian, Thomson's 
hymns to nature, in fact all that poetry which interprets in the 
silence of the sky and the beauties of the earth the presentiment 
of a secret mystery, of an unexplained future." 

In 1800, two years before the appearance of Delphine, 
Madame de Stael published her first important critical work, 
De la litterature, in which she states frankly her literary prefer- 
ences. Like Delphine, she is attracted by the philosophical and 
melancholy poetry of the north as it is represented by Ossian 
and the Germans. In describing this poetry she employs the 
very words used by Delphine in the letter quoted above. She 
prefers the northern imagination which delights in the rustling 
of the waves and the wind, and directs the heart, weary of its 
fate, to thoughts of the future in another world. She says that 
in order to enjoy the nature-poetry of Gessner, the soul must 
be at peace with itself and the world. Sombre and wild aspects 
of nature alone appeal to the heart agitated by passion. 

Five years elapse between the composition of Delphine and 
the appearance of Corinne in 1 807. During this time Madame 
de Stael's experience in life had been enriched, her insight into 
human nature deepened, and her mental horizon widened. This 
development was effected in three main directions. First, by 
gaining the mastery over her great passion for Constant, by 
rising above the grief occasioned by the death of her father, by 
submitting to the inevitable decree of exile, she acquired a 
repose and self-control which made themselves felt in a more 
concise and sustained style and in greater objectivity of treat- 
ment. Second, a wider acquaintance with German literature 
opened to her vision a world of new ideas which she eagerly 
assimilated and to which she gave poetical expression. Third, 
the Italian journey softened and mellowed her disposition and 
infused into her life and writings a poetical warmth and en- 
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thusiasm which one would scarcely believe possible for the author 
of Delphine. Of cardinal importance among these influences 
is the awakening of a greater interest in. German literature. It 
has been said that a personal acquaintance with the leaders in 
Germany's intellectual movements suddenly released Madame 
de Stael's inherited German peculiarities from the fetters of her 
French nationality. At Paris, even before the publication of 
Delphine, she had come under the influence of the universal 
and sympathetic mind of William von Humboldt At Weimar 
she imbued her mind with Schiller's idealism and heard from 
his own lips his interpretation of Kant's philosophy. From 
Goethe she acquired much of that far-reaching intellectual 
sympathy which knows no national limits, and the perusal of his 
works intensified her interest in nature. Here also under the 
tutelage of Henry Crabbe Robinson she studied Schelling's 
Naturphilosophie and translated with much skill portions of his 
Aesthetics. At Berlin she met and learned to love her German 
counterpart, Rahel Levin, of whose social and intellectual 
talents, she was, to use her own words, rendered jealous. Here 
it was that she asked Fichte to give in un petit quart d'heure an 
apercu of a system of philosophy to which he had devoted a life- 
time. In the lectures of A. W. Schlegel delivered at Berlin in the 
winters of 1802-04 she found the confirmation and elaboration 
of those literary and aesthetic doctrines which she had ad- 
vanced in her book De la literature. By accepting Schlegel, 
on Goethe's recommendation, as the tutor of her son, she 
brought into her immediate family circle the leader and theorist 
of the German Romantic movement, and identified herself with 
this school for all time. As a perennial monument of both the 
German and the Italian influence stands the novel Corinne, 
begun soon after the return from Italy in 1804 and completed 
in 1807. Like Delphine it is a protest against woman's position 
in modern society, against her lack of freedom to develop her 
personality. It is also like Delphine a psychological analysis 
of erotic emotion, which, however, is not so engrossing as to 
shut out all other interests. The novel is well entitled Corinne: 
or Italy, for in addition to being the story of the tragic fate 
of the gifted poetess, it is a prose poem in praise of Italy, 
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its people and climate, its music and literature, its history 
and art. 

That Madame de Stael's interest in nature was quickened by 
the Italian journey and that she desired to give poetical ex- 
pression to this awakening, is manifested on every other page of 
Corinne. She notes with fine perception and rare appreciation 
the influence of climate, sunny skies, and luxuriant vegetation 
upon the various phases of Italian life. Nature-setting for love 
scenes, more detailed description of scenery, poetical and 
imaginative diction replete with figures borrowed from nature, 
all attest the genuineness and sincerity of feeling which prompted 
her to ascribe an important role to nature among the divers 
interests which claimed her attention in Italy. To quote the 
many references to nature in this novel would exceed the proper 
limits of this article. It will suffice to indicate the author's 
method of treatment and illustrate the manner in which the 
nature-thread is woven into the texture of Corinne. 

To the discussion of the influence of Italian climate upon 
language, customs, music, and art, Madame de Stael brings a 
warmth of feeling and felicity of expression, neither forced nor 
strained, but born of a genuine fondness for those sunny skies 
to which she ascribes so great an influence. She finds the 
English language, compared with Italian, monotonous and vague: 
"The former derives its colors from the clouds, and its modula- 
tion from the waves, the latter borrows its words from the joy 
diffused in all hearts by a beautiful climate." In the friendly 
and graceful greetings of the Sicilian boatmen she sees an in- 
dication that the pure breath of the sky and the sea influences 
the imagination of men in the same way that the ^Eolian harp 
is influenced by the wind, and that poetry as well as music is the 
echo of nature. In her poetical improvisations at the Capitol 
on the glory and happiness of Italy, Corinne singles out Ariosto 
as the poet especially inspired by the clear air and smiling skies: 
"He is the brilliant and versatile rainbow appearing after the 
stormy wars, his lightness and gaiety is nature's smile itself." 
Raphael, Michelangelo, and Galileo are called children of a sun 
which animates thought, excites courage, and quickens the 
imagination. In her enthusiasm for this nature, she quotes 
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Goethe's verse : "Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bluhen?" 
and continues, " Have you inhaled these perfumes, this luxury? 
In air so fragrant and so soft? Now answer, stranger, is nature 
at home so generous and so beautiful ? " She ascribes to 
nature in Italy a protective interest in man, who, even in the 
face of great calamities, does not feel that he is entirely aban- 
doned by the divinity: " Here the point of grief is dulled and 
there is scarcely a sorrow that cannot be effaced by the con- 
soling Italian sky." Even the gloomy sepulchres and funeral 
urns do not terrify her imagination, for she is attended by a 
throng of friendly shades, who render the thought of the 
transition from this life to the next even attractive. 

Although Madame de Stael has often given eloquent ex- 
pression to her love of music, it is in Corinne that she ascribes 
to music the highest place among the beaux arts. She brings 
the peculiar charm of Italian music into close relation with the 
climate, making the one the reflection of the other. The softness 
and sweetness of the Italian voice suggest to her the perfume 
of flowers and the clearness of the sky. In painting, Corinne 
expresses a decided preference for the religious subjects of 
Raphael and Michelangelo because of the simplicity and 
generality of their appeal. In her opposition to the theatrical 
and formal in the French imitation of Greek and Roman sub- 
jects, she has a presentiment of the revolution in art which gave 
birth to the romantic school. But that she was still under the 
influence of the classic school of David is indicated by the fact 
that she denies painting the right of attaining dramatic ex- 
pression through the representation of physical pain and intense 
emotion. She expresses herself very clearly on the subject of 
landscapes, criticising severely the scenes champetres, which, 
she says, are as insipid as the idylls in literature. She admires 
the wild romantic landscapes of Salvator Rosa, which are char- 
acterized by the absence of human beings. These landscapes, 
like nature itself, move her to profound reflection. 

It is perhaps in speaking of Romeo and Juliet that Corinne 
interprets most eloquently the influence of climate upon the 
inhabitants of the Midi. She says that Shakespeare possessed 
that southern imagination, both passionate and smiling, which 
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can triumph in happiness and yet pass easily from happiness to 
despair, from despair to death. She claims that he better than 
any other author understood the national character of Italy, "a 
fecundity of spirit, which invents a thousand ways of expressing 
the same sentiment, an oriental eloquence which borrows 
images from every phase of nature, to express the various 
emotions of the human heart." She contends that Shakespeare 
realized that in an energetic climate it is the power of nature, 
not frivolity of mind, that hastens the development of passion. 
"Vegetation may be quick and impetuous but the soul is not 
light and frivolous." Corinne often refers to the apparent 
tranquillity of the Italian landscape, which suggests to her an 
undercurrent of intense passion, for the time being dormant, but 
ready to impetuously depart from its repose. 

Corinne is exceedingly sensitive to the voluptuous and sensu- 
ous influence of the Italian climate. She realizes that the 
manners and customs must be entirely different from those in a 
country where severe cold keeps the inhabitants shut up in 
houses. She can better understand the dialogues of Plato after 
seeing the ancient porticos, under which the owners, animated 
by a beautiful sky, would promenade and converse for half a day 
at a time, in the account of her early years spent in Scotland. 
She emphasizes most forcibly the contrast between the barren, 
unattractive life of the north and the warm sensuous life of the 
south. The description of her residence on the seacoast in 
an ancient wind-swept castle, surrounded by gloomy fir trees, 
where the universal silence was interrupted only by the surging 
sea and screeching crows, reminds one of the setting for the 
Tales of Horror of the English romantic school. 

Compared with Delphine, Corinne, contains much description 
of natural scenery. The description is, however, interpretative 
rather than detailed. Madame de Stael does not weary us by 
attempting to present an exact transcription of what she sees 
through the reproduction of the innumerable details of a land- 
scape. Her method is to select the essential features and in- 
terpret their spiritual value to her emotional nature. She calls 
the Roman Campagna, "cette terre fatiguee de gloire qui 
semble dedaigner de produire," Its lack of trees and habita- 
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tions conveys the impression of a vast desert. The wild, para- 
sitic plants, which creep into the tombs and vie with one another 
in decorating the dead, prove that "nature cherishes its dead 
and affectionately adorns them with useless flowers which creep 
along the ground and never desert the ashes which they seem 
to caress." We are made to realize the apartness and ex- 
ceptional character of "cette heureuse campagne de Naples" 
by having our attention called to the fact that it is intentionally 
separated from the rest of Europe by the sea and the inhospitable 
country which must be traversed before reaching it. We are 
told that nature has reserved for itself this "sejour de delices" 
by making the approach more perilous. Instead of presenting 
a picture of the luxuriant vegetation with which the prodigality 
of nature has endowed Naples, she says that nature, resolved to 
perish in its richest array, has made here a final and supreme 
effort. We see the wagons, adorned with garlands of roses, re- 
turning from the fields, the children strewing a profusion of 
flowers before Corinne's carriage upon her entrance into Terra- 
cini. Every step she takes causes sweet fragrance to rise from 
the flowers beneath her feet. The nightingales adding their 
sweet songs to the fragrant flowers prove that nature's charms 
are mutually attracted. The warm sun makes her so conscious 
of the friendliness of nature that nothing can alter her sense of 
well-being. At Tivoli, once the residence of Brutus, Augustus, 
and Horace, Corinne had erected a villa facing the sibylline 
temple above the thundering falls of the Teverone. Instead of 
describing in detail the temple and its surroundings, she merely 
indicates its site on the mountain, where it dominates the 
landscape. The spiritual value of the ensemble is brought out 
by making the temple in its commanding position symbolize 
the religious idea, which dominates all other thoughts. "The 
temple inspires a greater sympathy for nature by announcing the 
divinity from which all nature springs." The contemplation of 
this scene leads her to the observation that the ruins in Italy 
have become one with nature and are in perfect harmony with 
the surrounding trees and torrents. In the Square of St. Peter's 
at Rome are two fountains on either side of the great obelisk. 
The perpetual motion of the water rising and falling in jets and 
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cascades is found to be in perfect harmony with the eternal repose 
and regularity of the church, which is itself described as a work 
of art, producing the effect of a marvel of nature and possessing 
that grandeur which characterizes the immediate works of 
creation. The fountains and the church suggest the thought 
that time is incapable either of quenching the jetting sprays or 
of destroying the immovable rock. 

Of all natural phenomena in Italy it was unquestionably the 
sea that made the greatest impression on Madame de Stael. 
She introduces it repeatedly into Corinne and describes it in its 
changing moods of calm and storm. In alluding to the attraction 
which it has for her she quotes Goethe's Fischer, a poem which, 
to judge from the many allusions in Madame de Stael's works, 
contributed much to stimulate her interest in nature. Besides 
this reference in Corinne, she translated the poem into French 
verse and devoted much space to it in the chapter on German 
poetry in the book L ' Allemagne. It is to her the most perfect 
interpretation of that secret alliance between the intimate 
sensations of the human soul and the marvelous beauties of the 
universe to which the sensitive imagination of the poet alone 
can give adequate expression. 

The only extended example of detailed description in the 
novel is the account of Corinne's ascent of Vesuvius with Lord 
Nevile, which cannot be reproduced in full because of its length. 
Those critics who question Madame de Stael's ability to paint in 
words will find here a veritable gem of description as exact, vigor- 
ous, full of color, and observant of spiritual values, as is required 
by the stupendous character of the object described. "We see 
in the distance the Bay of Naples, sparkling in the sunlight as if 
strewn with jewels .... the black bituminous flood of lava 
stealing like the tiger upon its prey .... the whirlpool of 
flame, reflected in the sky and the sea so that all nature is 
wrapped in threefold fire .... the livid green, tawny 
brown, and ensanguined red of the sulphurous rocks, suggesting 
to the eye that dissonance which the ears were sensible of if 
pierced by the strident cries of witches. On the brink of the 
flaming pool, we are forced to the realization that the greatest 
mysteries of the universe do not reside in man, but in a force 
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quite independent of him, which protects and threatens him 
according to unfathomable laws. We ask ourselves whether 
mercy presides over the phenomena of the universe or some 
hidden principle which forces nature, as well as her children, to 
ferocity." The evidence furnished by these few pages of detailed 
description is sufficient to allay those doubts concerning Madame 
de Stael' s attitude toward the Bay of Naples and Vesuvius, 
which may be aroused by the disparaging words quoted at the 
beginning of this article. 

In Corinne, as in Delphine, Madame de Stael emphasizes the 
harmonious correspondence between mental states and external 
nature. On the day when Corinne is to play Juliet in the 
private theatricals in the palace of the Prince Castel-Forte, Lord 
Nevile remarks on the beautiful weather which lends an addi- 
tional lustre to her success. Corinne rejoins that poetry, love, 
religion, in fact everything that tends toward enthusiasm, is in per- 
fect harmony with nature ; that in submitting to the impression 
made upon her by the azure sky, she can better comprehend Juli- 
et's emotion and be made worthy of Romeo. Upon another 
occasion Corinne asks Lord Nevile whether he does not find 
nature in Italy in closer relation with mankind, that the Creator 
employs nature as a language between his creatures and Him- 
self. In moments of exaltation or depression she interprets 
natural phenomena as presaging future events in her life. The 
sky assumes either an approving or disapproving aspect. A 
cloud obscuring the moon, for example, condemns her relation 
to Oswald. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
when Madame de Stael was recalled to Coppet by the death of 
her father, the clouds presented in the figure of a large man, 
disappearing in the west, the symbol of the loss which she had 
experienced. It is further characteristic of Corinne to lose her 
interest in nature with the reversal in her prospects for a happy 
marriage. Under normal conditions she is interested in every- 
thing and enjoys both intellectual intercourse with people and 
communion with nature. This enjoyment, however, is dependent 
upon the happy issue of her love for Oswald. When the 
separation finally takes place, she becomes "a flower blighted 
by the wind," her talents are destroyed, music fails to console 
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her, and the contemplation of nature serves only to double her 
sorrow. In passing through the charming spots which she had 
previously visited with Oswald, she is dominated by a positive 
grief, and nature speaks to her only vaguely. The beautiful 
sky cannot dispel her grief and its smiling countenance increases 
her suffering by contrast. In Corinne's last improvisation, her 
swan-song, she again refers to the impossibility of being consoled 
by nature. Formerly "La belle Italie" had inspired her with 
confidence, but now it presents its charms in vain. It recalls her 
former happiness and makes her revolt against her present lot. 
She quotes from Milton, "Combien est terrible le desespoir 
que cet air ne calme pas." In the murmur of the wind she 
hears the voice of the angel of death ; in the evening shadows, 
the folds of his robe. Even at midday, his form is outlined in 
the distant low-lying clouds. 

The philosophical basis for the nature treatment in Corinne 
will be found in Schelling's Naturphilosophie as it was diffused 
throughout the productions of the German romantic school and 
interpreted to Madame de Stael by her literary mentor, A. W. 
Schlegel. Not that she ever subscribed to the final conclusions 
of the Schelling philosophy. Neither his pantheistic apotheosis 
of nature as "die heilige ewig schaffende Urkraft der Welt," nor 
his abstract immortality which consisted in the dissolution of the 
individual soul in the "Weltseele," could appeal to her self- 
centred individualism and highly developed family sense, which 
would have directed her rather to an oriental ancestor- worship. 
What this philosophy did for her in entering her life at a time 
when the sunny skies of Italy were exercising their beneficent 
influence upon her imagination was to stimulate that genuine 
love and sympathy for nature which comes with the dawning 
realization that both organic and inorganic matter bears within 
it the principle of eternal life, that the rock, the flower, beast 
and man, are related phenomena, the finite expression of an in- 
finite spirit. With Schelling she sees a unity of principle per- 
vading all natural phenomena, expressing itself in the analogy 
of each part of the universe with the whole so that the whole is 
reflected in the part and the part in the whole. To these anal- 
ogies between the elements of physical nature she gives ex- 
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pression when she compares the color scarlet to a trumpet-blast, 
waves of fire to waves of water, fantastic cloud formations to 
valleys and mountains, or when she says that the sea agitated 
by the approaching storm responds to a mysterious signal 
from the sky. She accepts, further, a certain resemblance be- 
tween the laws governing the mind and those governing na- 
ture, making the physical world as it were the relief of the 
moral world. This principle is embodied in the comparison 
of mental states with external phenomena. Thus the cloud 
becomes the symbol for sorrow, the moon's rays for calm and 
repose, the stormy waves for anger. We are told that it 
was characteristic of Corinne's poetry to bridge over the gulf 
between mind and nature by searching out these mysterious 
harmonies. 

Madame de Stael by no means surrendered herself to an un- 
conditional adoration of nature. It was difficult for her to 
reconcile the baneful and beneficent aspect of nature, to explain 
those sudden catastrophies which play havoc with all human 
endeavor. Poison lurking in the sweet-scented flower, con- 
tagion in the light zephyr, are, for her, symbols of that barba- 
rous side of nature, which disillusions us most when we are 
on the point of yielding to its irresistible charms. The exist- 
ence side by side of peace and discord, harmony and disso- 
nance, birth and death would plunge her into hopeless despair, 
if she could not discern in these contrasts the sure indications 
of resurrection and eternal life. Through the contemplation of 
nature Delphine — Corinne — Germaine Necker arrives at the 
conception of the invisible God who constantly reveals himself 
to man through His works, the visible phenomena of the phy- 
sical world. 

Her final convictions on this subject have found eloquent 
expression in the concluding paragraph of the chapter on 
nature in De L ' Allemagne. I quote these words in the original 
in order that they may not lose in effectiveness by translation : 
"Les vraies causes finales de la nature, ce sont ses rapports avec 
notre ame et avec notre sort immortel ; les objets physiques eux- 
memes ont une destination qui ne se borne point a la courte 
existence de l'homme ici-bas ; ils sont la pour concourir au de- 
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veloppement de nos pensees, a l'oeuvre de notre vie morale. Les 
phenomenes de la nature ne doivent pas etre compris seulement 
d'apres les lois de la matiere, quelque bien combinees, qu'elles 
soient ; ils ont un sens philosophique et un but religieux, dont 
la contemplation la plus attentive ne pourra jamais connaitre 
toute l'etendue." 

George M. Baker. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



